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imagination. The soul of a nation can resist a million
armed men, he once said. Without arms one can still
fight oppression if only with body, mind and soul.
These were new ideas. This also was a new language.
Gandhi had evolved a new political concept called
satyagraha. Satyagraha came from two Sanskrit words:
satya which meant truth and agraha which meant anger.
The literal translation of satyagraha is "righteous indig-
nation," but because of the several movements of satya-
graha it has come to stand for the feeling of indignation
as well as for the particular nonviolent form of express-
ing that "righteous indignation." At first there was
much confusion about the meanings of satyagraha, non-
violence and passive resistance. People were inclined to
use all three terms indiscriminately without differenti-
ating between them. Satyagraha, however, was not only
quiet but conscious and deliberate suffering, brought
upon oneself of one's own free will.
Satyagraha was based on nonviolence. It was the ap-
plication of nonviolence to the political struggle.
There was often a great disparity between the ideal
and the actual achievement. Often the average man
was not able to resist the primitive urge to resort to vio-
lence. But, however often nonviolence may have failed
in practice, it remained the ideal of Gandhi's political
philosophy. He called it the breath of his life,
To many people Gandhi was a destructive force. Oth-
ers, with a glint in their eyes, said that one has to destroy
in order to rebuild. They believed that out of this un-
rest would come the awakening of the nation.
One day a friend of the family came to our house. He
was speaking of recent happenings in India and of the
challenge which Gandhi had offered to authority in